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REYNOLDS AND XVIII CENTURY ENGLAND. 



We turn to the artistic achieve- 
ments in England in the XVIII 
Century, and particularly during 
the last half of that century, with 
keen interest and delight. Perhaps 
the false ideals that engendered the 
misguided achievements of the still 
unremote Victorian Era add enthus- 
iasm to our appreciation of the 
Georgian Era, but certain it is that 
we have gone sled length in putting 
a substantial stamp of approval on 
the artistic product of this re- 
markably consistent period when 
taste was the rule rather than the 
exception. 

We emulate their domestic arch- 
itecture; furnish our homes with fur- 
niture copied or patterned after the 
period; and the paintings of the 
time — for the most part ancestral 
portraits designed to perpetuate 
family pride of race — are destined 
to become the chiefest of the 
possessions of connoisseurs of untold 
wealth, or the priceless gems of our 
public Museums. 

The last two decades have seen 
an ever increasing number of Eng- 
lish portraits cross the Atlantic in 
exchange for fabulous sums from 
the purses of American collectors; 
and the names of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, Raeburn, Law- 
rence, Hoppner, and latterly 
Beechey, Owen and others, are be- 
coming commonly known among all 
classes and conditions of men. 
Likewise, the names of Chippendale, 



Sheraton, Adam and Heppel white, 
are household words. No period 
has come in for so much emulation, 
in this country at least, as the 
Georgian period. 

The reason for our unbounded 
acceptance of Georgian art is not 
far to seek. Our importations in 
Colonial times of British household 
objects, and our Copleys, Wests, 
and Stuarts in the English manner, 
give us an indigenous appreciation 
of the arts of the Georgian era, to 
which it is the most natural thing 
in the world for us to turn after the 
appalling lack of taste of the middle 
XIX century. Our reaction from the 
horrors of this period to early an- 
cestral heirlooms furnished at once 
an aesthetic relief and a pride of 
family possession. Thus by the 
stage of least resistance we find 
full-grown appreciation of that 
XVIII century period of British 
achievement which made so few 
mistakes. 

Let me briefly summarize the 
things that were going on in Eng- 
land at the time painting in England 
under Sir Joshua Reynolds and his 
contemporaries reached its full 
flower; I have already mentioned 
the domestic architecture which 
gave to town and country those 
charming houses; I have alluded to 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Heppel- 
white, and the brothers Adam, who 
created or adapted new designs 
in furniture which take rank for 
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comfort and style with anything 
that has ever been done in the 
household arts; in the field of liter- 
ature Samuel Johnson was com- 
piling the first English dictionary, 
meanwhile publishing Rasselas and 
making a great contribution to the 
spirit of his time by the impress of 
his remarkable personality; Oliver 
Goldsmith was producing succes- 
sively "The Vicar of Wakefield," 
"The Deserted Village" and "She 
Stoops to Conquer;" Gibbon's "De- 
cline and Fall of Rome" was also 
published at this time. And let us 
not forget Boswell, who recorded 
with fidelity the multitudinous mass 
of minutiae which makes his "Life 
of Johnson" so interesting. Edmund 
Burke's speeches enlivened the dis- 
cussions of current events; Garrick 
was at the height of his immense 
popularity, and Sheridan's "School 
for Scandal" was written and pro- 
duced. The now famous Literary 
Club was formed at the suggestion of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds with these men 
as members, for the purpose, we are 
told, of giving Johnson undisturbed 
opportunity of talking. The poets 
Burns, Byron, and Shelley and the 
humorist Sterne belong also to this 
period. James Watt's steam engine, 
invented in 1769, eclipsed many 
other important inventions of the 
period and opened the way to our 
modern age of steam power. 

It is only natural perhaps that 
this infection of creation and in- 
vention should get into the palette 
and brushes of the artists. It was 



the logical time for modern painting 
to be born in England. Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, 
Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, Bee- 
chey, Owen — these painters brought 
to England a lasting place in the 
world's aesthetic achievements. It 
is estimated that Sir Joshua and his 
followers painted more portraits in 
fifty years than three centuries 
previous had produced, * and this 
thought brings us to the verge of a 
revelation, viz : that the Renaissance 
of art in England was for the most 
part governed relentlessly by the 
manner and customs of the British 
people; that the tradition of paint- 
ing for court and aristocracy estab- 
liched by Henry VIII 's patronage 
of Holbein, and Charles I's patron- 
age of Van Dyck, should shackle the 
aesthetic impluse of England with 
its imperious demands for ancestral 
portraits. 

Art must be true to the impulse 
which gives it birth if it is to survive, 
and the incentive for portrait paint- 
ing in England seems just as true as 
the incentive which turned the 
Renaissance in the Netherlands to 
genre and landscape, or that of 
Italy to religious subjects. Even 
the foreign art grafted on England 
by Henry VIII and Charles I was 
modified and directed by the court 
demand, and there is no doubt that 
the art of the German Holbein was 
enriched by the limitations imposed 
by his regal patronage and that its 
precious quality was partly due to 
the assiduous solution of his prob- 



*Meier Graefe's "Development of Modern Art," page 72. 
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A CHILD WITH A KITTEN, BY WILLIAM OWEN, R. A. THIS CHARMING AND EX- 
CEPTIONAL EXAMPLE OF WILLIAM OWEN WAS PURCHASED WITH 
THE MEMBERSHIP FUNDS OF THE DETROIT MUSEUM OF 
ART FOUNDERS' SOCIETY AND PRESENTED 
BY THAT ORGANIZATION. 
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lem of making an ancestral portrait 
something less transitory than a 
family likeness — something finer 
and more enduring, and endowed 
with the divine spark of art. Van 
Dyck, too, imported from Flanders, 
achieved a great and lasting fame 
as an artist under official patronage, 
and we care not who the sitter, we 
turn to his portraits with keen 
delight to find there an inventive 
master of his craft. 

There was no lapse in the demand 
for portraits. Among the numerous 
painters who limned the nobility 
during the century after Van Dyck 
were Sir Godfrey Kneller, another 
German, and Sir Peter Lely, both of 
whom freely imitated his manner 
and also carried forward to the 
greater men of the XVIII century 
the fault of turning the portrait over 
to the drapery painters for back- 
grounds. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds comes upon 
the scene at a portentous time when 
things are doing, and following the 
creative trend of the century, he 
and his contemporaries bring the 
renaissance of painting in England 
to its full fruition. 

Born at Plympton Earl in Devon- 
shire in 1723, Joshua Reynolds, 
one of eleven chillren of the Rev- 
erend Samuel Reynolds, early show- 
ed a leaning toward drawing and 
painting. At the age of seventeen, 
given the choice of a profession of 
art or medicine, he expressed a de- 
sire to follow the profession of a 
painter, provided he had an oppor- 



tunity of becoming more than an 
"ordinary painter." 

His father succeeded in having the 
boy apprenticed to the most suc- 
cessful portrait painter of the times, 
Thomas Hudson of London, for 
which he was to pay a premium 
of 120 pounds for the four years 
that the lad was bound, and this 
was such a considerable sum 
that it was with difficulty that 
the father raised half of it. The 
other sixty pounds was advanced by 
one of Joshua's married sisters until 
he himself should be able to repay it. 

Having served half of his appren- 
ticeship copying old masters, par- 
ticularly Guercino (when not other- 
wise engaged with the tasks of his 
master), it is related that he was one 
day ordered to take a canvas on 
which a head had been painted to 
the drapery man to be provided 
with body and clothes, a custom 
which had come down from the 
days of VanDyck and which even 
Sir Joshua himself was to adopt. 
Not giving prompt obedience to the 
order, Hudson, with characteristic 
English irascibility that his com- 
mands should not have been forth- 
with carried out, dismissed Rey- 
olds from his establishment. He 
returned to Devonshire, where he 
painted some portraits. He did 
not remain in Devonshire long, but 
returned to London, where he 
shared the portrait commissions of 
the day with Hudson. 

In 1746 Samuel Reynolds died 
and Joshua returned to Devonshire, 
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where he remained for some time, 
doing considerable work for two 
excellent patrons, one of them the 
Duke of Ormond. He also made 
friends with the Edgecumbes, 
Parkers and other families, and it 
was while visiting at Mount Edge- 
cumbe in 1749 that he made the 
acquaintance of Admiral Keppel, 
who took Joshua with him to the 
Moorish and Spanish ports of the 
Mediterranean. After several 
months with Admiral Keppel, he 
left the Centurion for a long visit 
in Italy, where for three years he 
studied works of the old masters of 
the Italian Renaissance in Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, Parma, Venice 
and way points. From the pocket 
books which he kept at that time 
and which his biographers, Leslie 
and Taylor, have used to piece to- 
gether so successfully the whole 
course of his life, we know who his 
favorite masters were, what their 
effect on his painting was, and the 
things that actuated the course of 
his art in later times. 

Returning to London in 1752, he 
took rooms in St Martin's Lane, 
where, from the very beginning, 
his success was established. In 
1755, less than two years after his 
arrival in London, he had no less 
than 120 sitters and in 1757 this 
number had risen to 184. His 
prices in the earlier years were, for 
a head twelve guineas, for a half 
length twenty-four, and for a full 
length forty-eight. This tariff was 
later increased to fifteen, thirty and 



sixty guineas, respectively. And 
before many years we find him 
established in the more fashionable 
Leicester Square, where he con- 
tinued to paint until his death. 
Sir Walter Armstrong in his 
admirable summary of Reynolds' 
life and work lays stress on his por- 
trait of Admiral Keppel, in 
which the painter not only set 
his hero among significant surround- 
ings, but unlike his predecessors, 
who reproduced their sitters in 
their more vacuous moments, he 
painted Keppel at that dramatic 
moment, when, his ship wrecked on 
the French coast, he stood on a rock 
directing the work of saving his 
crew. He succeeded in giving us 
something of the power and passion 
of his sitter. This portrait con- 
tained a presentiment of that in- 
sight into the character of his long 
list of sitters which was to follow, 
and which formed the line of de- 
marcation from the earlier manner 
of English portraiture. 

His studio was thronged with 
fashionable sitters from this time on, 
and perhaps in a great measure 
Reynolds' social proclivities had 
much to do with his retention of this 
place in the sun to the very day of 
of his death, for he had many rivals, 
and notably Gainsborough and 
Romney. The latter particularly 
shared the patronage of the time, 
but never overshadowed the pos- 
ition which Reynolds had made for 
himself, both as an artist and as a 
social leader. Dr. Johnson, Ed- 
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mund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Garrick, and other intellectuals 
were numbered among his intimate 
friends. 

In 1860 and subsequently, a so- 
ciety of artists held annually an ex- 
hibition of their works, and as in all 
contemporary exhibitions, there was 
much rivalry and jealousy among 
the exhibitors, which resulted in the 
breaking up of the society into two 
camps. One of these stole a march 
on the other by getting the stamp of 
royal approval from his majesty, 
King George III, and in 1868 the 
Royal Academy was founded, Rey- 
nolds becoming its first president 
and receiving knighthood. The 
custom of the annual dinner was 
established and the first of the 
"Discourses" was given as the 
presidential address. In this and 
succeeding discourses are reflected 
some of the elements which entered 
into Reynolds' art and also con- 
clusions which are false and contra- 
dictory to his own painting. A 
stroke of paralysis in 1782, from 
which however he recovered, first 
heralded the decline of Sir Joshua's 
unusually productive career. Fol- 
lowing his recovery he was yet to 
receive another honor in 1784, upon 
the death of Romney, viz: that of 
painter to the King. His surcease 
from the labor of palette and brush 
came with the failure of his sight in 
1789, and from this time until his 
death in 1792 was a period of 
tranquil waiting for the conclu- 
sion of a happy life. 



From the beginning to the end 
of his career he was never encum- 
bered with the obstacle of want. 
He lived in an affluence which not 
only afforded him the gratifica- 
tion of pleasant and hospitable 
surroundings, but he left a collec- 
tion of paintings by the earlier 
masters which sold for the equiva- 
lent of $150,000 after his death and 
in addition to this left an estate for 
his niece amounting to a half mil- 
lion dollars. 

To be really comprehensive and 
just the space of this essay should 
be equally apportioned among Sir 
Joshua and those giant contemp- 
oraries and immediate followers, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Raeburn, and Lawrence, to men- 
tion but a few who with him 
raised the "elegant arts," as Ed- 
mund Burke terms them, from a 
commonplace profession of por- 
traiture to the esteemed position 
which they share with contribu- 
tions of other countries. 

The art of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
does not express a soul stirring con- 
viction. It is of the head rather 
than the heart. It is of the intellect 
rather than the senses. He is not 
stirred by an absorbing passion to 
which the beholder reacts with like 
emotion. Reynolds was an eclectic 
who by selection from many sources 
molded his style into that rich, 
elegant and dignified manner so 
well adapted to the portrait problem 
of his native land. 

Gandy awakened in him the 
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desire for a broad fat quality. Some- 
thing of the chiaroscuro of Rem- 
brandt and Correggio creeps into 
his works. He emulated the bril- 
liant color of the Venetians and the 
decorative simplicity of Italian 
art, and his designs were suggested 
from many sources — Titian, Van- 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Veronese, The 
Bolognese, and even his contem- 
poraries. But while he frankly 
acknowledges his indebtedness — 
he acquired a large collection of 
works by these and other masters 
that he might have them about his 
studio for suggestion and inspira- 
tion — his style, particularly during 
his mature period, never partakes 
of the nature of a theft. One may 
recognize the source of the inspira- 
tion, but it is well assimilated and 
made to conform as naturally and 
beautifully to the immediate need 
of the painter as if it were his own. 
His achievement is marked by two 



departures, as Sir Walter Armstrong 
points out: "He paints the energy 
and aptitudes of the man as well as his 
head and body," and "His patterns 
and color have sex." If he is en- 
gaged on a woman's portrait he 
endows it with a feminine concep- 
tion, while his portraits of men are 
possessed of masculine personality 
that make them superior among the 
works of the period. In his ability 
to suggest this energy and vitality 
of men and in the beauty and grace 
of his English women and children 
we have the solution of his popu- 
larity while he was living, and the 
ever-increasing regard with which 
his works are received more than a 
century and a half after his death. 
The sitters whom it was the aim of 
his portraits to perpetuate are for- 
gotten, while the pictures live on 
to glorify the beauty and vigor of 
the personality of the artist who 
painted them. C. H. B. 



